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HAT of the foreign student in America? One of 

the striking developments since the end of 
World War II has been a threefold increase in the 
number of young men and women who come from 
abroad to pursue their studies at American colleges and 
universities. Last year a census taken by the Institute 
of International Education showed 34,000 students 
from 129 nations enrolled in 1,456 institutions of 
higher learning —some in every state in the Union. 
Well over half of these young people came here en- 
tirely on their own resources. Other thousands re- 
ceived all or part of their support from their own 
governments and from sources in the United States— 
college and university scholarships, U. S. government 
grants, civic and community organization awards, 
foundation funds, and business or industrial training 
programs. One thread that runs through all the stu- 
dent exchange programs, both public and private, is 
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the belief that much more is involved than just formal 
schooling and acquisition of knowledge. 

The goals of exchange, naturally, are numerous 
and various. Ranking high, however, is the hope that 
exchange of students can help to build greater in- 
ternational understanding and good will. Undoubt- 
edly most Americans welcome the presence of stu- 
dents from abroad and probably go on to assume that 
the 34,000 young men and women studying on our 
campuses will return to their home countries with in- 
creased understanding of and respect for the United 
States, its people and its institutions. 


Reactions to America 


Most foreign students do respond favorably to their 
American experience. As would be expected, there 
are a few exceptions. What are the factors which may 
lead those few to acquire distorted, or at least incom- 








plete, views of the United States? How can these 
factors be controlled? 

These are just a few of the many questions which 
the Social Science Research Council asked a group 
of educators and social scientists to consider some 
three years ago. 

Under the guidance of a committee chaired by 
Ralph L. Beals, exploratory studies were begun with 
financial support from the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations and Carnegie Corporation. The studies, 
which are being coordinated by M. Brewster Smith, 
are primarily directed toward delineating the process 
of learning and adjustment entailed in foreign study, 
and identifying the major factors that affect its outcome. 

Some results of the investigations into one aspect of 
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the over-all problem—how foreign students see the 
United States—have already been reported in various 
journals, and the Council has plans for the publica- 
tion of several formal reports within the coming 
months. 

The evidence is as yet by no means conclusive, but 
it seems to show that at least in some cases students 
find their stay in this country a vexing, baffling, or 
frustrating experience, and they may go home with 
resentful, even hostile, attitudes toward the United 
States. 

As an illustration of the type of problem that may 
arise, one might take the case of a Japanese student 
who is an intellectual, a member of the upper socio- 
economic class, and who has a strong admiration for 
certain aspects of American culture. 





His decision to attend an American college is the 
most crucial one of his life thus far. His family and 
friends wish him well, and he leaves for the United 
States with high expectations. Arriving at the col- 
lege campus, he experiences all the normal bewilder- 
ment of any new student, American or foreign, facing 
the necessity of finding living quarters, adjusting to 
his studies, and making a place for himself in the stu- 
dent community. 


Contrasts in Customs 


This student, for example, comes from a country 
that sets great store by ceremonial politeness. Per- 
sonal relationships are subtle and intricate, and social 
obligations are held in most delicate balance. The 
easy friendliness of Americans almost certainly sur- 
prises—maybe even frightens—him a bit. He hesitates 
to accept a proffered invitation for fear that he may 
not be able to repay it properly. His hesitation may 
be interpreted as standoffishness, and the reaction 
may be a show of pique. Now thoroughly confused, 
our Japanese student may tend to withdraw into him- 
self, and his defensive gesture may compound the 
misunderstanding. 

When he completes his education, and returns to 
Japan, a whole new set of problems may now confront 
him. Business ventures in Japan, to a far greater ex- 
tent than in this country, are organized along family 
or “clique” lines. If he has lost touch, if he has not 
been integrated into the pattern of family and per- 
sonal relationships, his opportunities for advance- 
ment in business or professional life may be hindered. 
Again, his American studies may be better suited to 
the culture and technology of the United States than 
to conditions as he finds them in Japan. He may find 
that his American education has left him something of 
a “foreigner” in his own land. His ultimate reactions 
to his American experience, if not actually hostile, at 
least may be—understandably—“‘mixed.” 

On the other hand, Japanese women often tend to 
make a better adjustment to American life than some 
Japanese men. In Japan, women are subject to severe 
restrictions and occupy a relatively inferior position 
in the household. The Japanese woman student, 
especially if she is the “woman rebel” type, may find 


her sojourn in the freer atmosphere of America “‘en- 
hancing and liberating.” Her more serious problems 
of adjustment may begin after her return home. 

Problems of various types are encountered by stu- 
dents from different areas. Students from India were 
studied in this country, and returned Indian students 
were observed in their own country under a project 
independently conceived and supported by the Hazen 
Foundation. 

These and related studies show distinct patterns for 
students from parts of the world less advanced eco- 
nomically than the highly industrialized nations of 
the West. Typical reactions of students from “under- 
developed” areas are described by M. Brewster 
Smith: 

‘Equally affronted by American ignorance of their 
homeland and by what passes for informed discussion 
of it in the public media, these students are likely to 
develop a view of America that is more a reflex of 
their defensive needs than a reflection of personal 
experience. These are the students who cite American 
race relations as a counter to criticisms of caste, 
American materialism to balance home-country 
poverty—and so on through a long list of standard 
reactions to the probing of standard ‘sensitive areas.’” 

In contrast, Mr. Smith reports: 

*‘Scandinavian students . . . exemplify the other 
extreme. Coming to America with few doubts about 
their national worth, they characteristically take a 
much more realistic, matter-of-fact view of their 
American experience. For them, it is not a question 
. they are likely to pick and choose 
what is interesting, relevant or applicable back home 
from the experience available to them.” 


of either-or . . 


Universal Observations 


Some reactions to America appear to be common 
to students from all over the world. Almost univer- 
sally they comment on the friendliness of Americans 
—but they often say this is misleading because signs 
of casual friendliness do not necessarily indicate the 
much deeper relationship especially prized by stu- 
dents trying to find a place for themselves here. Al- 
most all students were struck by the extreme freedom 
granted American women—some call us a “matri- 


archy;” by the relaxed and casual nature of family 
ties, contrasted with more closely-knit family struc- 
tures almost everywhere else; and by what they re- 
gard as our lack of sufficient respect and affection for 
older people. Many of them cite what they consider 
American emphasis on “materialism” and lack of 
deep attention to spiritual concepts. 

While it is recognized that students are individuals 
and that generalizations are dangerous, in time factual 
studies may make possible valid measurements of the 
effect of foreign study on individuals and groups, 
pointing the way to improvements in the process of 
educational exchange. Some suggestions already are 
under consideration. 

Many observers stress the need for better campus 
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orientation and counseling services, to promote a 
happier experience for the foreign student as well as 
to ensure that his studies and skills will be useful and 
applicable when he returns home. 

Other observers urge that real efforts be made to 
broaden the base of student representation, making it 
possible for capable students of limited means, who 
may be closer to the mass of people in their own 
country than young men and women of higher eco- 
nomic classes, to come to America. 

Universally, those who have studied the situation 
are agreed that meeting the fundamental challenge— 
assuring the enormous good that educational ex- 
change at its best can accomplish—is a responsibility 
shared in the United States by students, educators 
and laymen alike. 














WENTY-EIGHT 


years ago, 

two Americans went to Africa 
for a rather unique purpose. They 
were looking for ways to spend money 
profitably. The two were Frederick P. 
Keppel, then president of Carnegie 


Corporation, 
secretary. 

Prior to 1927 that part of the Cor- 
poration’s income which was ear- 
marked for “the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing” in the British Dominions 
and Colonies had gone almost wholly 
to support enterprises in Canada. Be- 
lieving that the Corporation needed 
first-hand information on opportuni- 
ties to use the fund in other countries, 
the Trustees authorized the Keppel- 
Bertram visit in 1927. 

Out of Africa came Carnegie Cor- 
poration’s most long-lived program— 
its program of travel and study grants 
for residents of the dominions and 
colonies. Keppel and Bertram sug- 
gested that one way of helping the 
African countries would be to bring 
leaders in special fields to the United 
States and Canada to observe activi- 
ties which might prove applicable to 
situations in their homeland. 

The plan met with favorable recep- 
tion and it was soon extended to other 
parts of the Commonwealth—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the West Indies 
and elsewhere. Except for the war 


and James Bertram, 


years when such exchange was impos- 
sible, the travel-grant program has 
been in continuous operation since 
1928, and between forty and fifty new 
grants are awarded each year. 

From country to country and from 
year to year, the program has re- 
sponded to the particular needs of an 
area at a particular time. But certain 
fundamentals have remained constant. 
The visitors are people who already 
hold, or are about to hold, positions of 
responsibility in their fields. By their 
past accomplishments, they have been 
identified as capable of aiding “the 
advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge and understanding.” Their long- 
term contribution can be even more 
significant because, for the large ma- 
jority of visitors, the most fruitful years 
of their careers lie ahead. Qualities 
sought in all applicants are breadth of 
vision and a lively curiosity. 

The Carnegie grants cover three to 
nine months’ travel time. Recipients 
are encouraged to visit Canada as well 
as the United States, so that their trip 
becomes an introduction to the full 
range of North American life. Occa- 
sionally, grants are made for travel in 
Britain or other parts of the Common- 
wealth. When feasible, wives travel 
with their husbands. 

At present, a significant proportion 
of the Carnegie travel grants goes to 
administrators in the dominions and 
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colonies—particularly to college and 
university administrators— but leaders 
in other professions are also included. 
The scope of the program is illustrated 
in the stories of three visitors from 
Africa. Each represents a different 
field, but all shared the desire to find 
out what things we do differently, why 
we do them and whether our methods 
have applicability in their own society. 


Doctor from Nigeria 


Currently in the United States, ob- 
serving American medical and nursing 
schools, is one of the pioneers of Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Dr. 
Beatrice Joly, a British citizen with a 
long medical career in India behind 
her, came to the fledgling African col- 
lege at its start in 1948. She has played 
an active part in the development of 
the University College and particu- 
larly in the school of medicine, where 
she directs the teaching of surgery. Dr. 
Joly’s visit—her first to America— 
coincides with a period of expansion in 
the medical school’s history. Now un- 
der construction is a large-scale teach- 
ing hospital, the first of its kind to be 
built in Nigeria. Dr. Joly is making an 
intensive tour of America’s leading 
medical centers—the Mayo Clinic, 
Johns Hopkins, Tulane, to name a few 
—and she will also visit McGill in 
Canada. Consultation with professional 
colleagues and first-hand observation 
of latest methods and practices will, 
she expects, prove of distinct value in 
her work at Ibadan. While here, she is 
also investigating the incidence of cer- 
tain surgical diseases among Negroes 
of West African descent. Dr. Joly will 
round out her visit to this hemisphere 
by a short visit to another colonial 
institution, the new University College 
of the West Indies in Jamaica. 


Gold Coast Sociologist 


Kofi Busia, an Ashanti sociologist 
with a Ph.D. from Oxford, received a 
Carnegie grant four years ago. At that 
time, he was charged with establishing 
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a department of sociology at the new 
University College of the Gold Coast 
and, more broadly, with winning rec- 
ognition for the importance of socio- 
logical training and research in West 
Africa. He describes his travel, which 
took him to England and America to 
observe the operation of departments 
of sociology and anthropology, as the 
equivalent of many years of study. “‘It 
is difficult to imagine a better way in 
which I could have been brought up- 
to-date with what was happening in 
the fields of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy,” Busia stated. An American 
observer’s recent remark—“Busia is 
sociology in West Africa” —indicates 
how well he has succeeded in putting 
his observations into practice. Busia’s 
trip deepened his conviction of the 
continuing need for social research on 
Africa and of the unique position of 
African colleges to conduct such re- 
search. He is the author of several 


well-known scholarly works. In addi- 
tion to his teaching and research, Busia 
is active in Gold Coast politics, serving 
as a member of the elected legislative 
assembly. 


Capetown’s Vice Chancellor 


The variety and vitality of American 
higher education and our unbounded 
willingness to experiment may have 
important implications for South Afri- 
can universities as they work out their 
own destinies, according to Thomas B. 
Davie, vice chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Capetown. Davie, a vigorous 
proponent of the obligation of South 
African universities to admit students 
of all races, came to the United States 
last year for the broad purpose of 
studying patterns of university admin- 
istration. Struck by the healthy diver- 
sity of our higher education, he sug- 
gests that, while there is lasting value 
for the South African student in pursu- 


ing his studies in England, “the time 
has certainly come when if at all pos- 
sible the young man should also visit 
America, there to plunge into the 
stimulating and exhilarating surge of 
experimentation and modern adapta- 
tion of traditional practice.” 

Davie’s trip also enabled him to ob- 
serve special educational programs in 
which the University of Capetown has 
a present or potential interest. While 
here, he examined outstanding depart- 
ments of oceanography, chemical engi- 
neering and international studies, as 
well as libraries, medical schools and 
schools of music. He noted a widespread 
concern here for maintaining the lib- 
eral arts as the basis of all university 
education. This has its implications for 
South Africa: while the need for trained 
specialists is readily apparent, Davie 
reports that the need for broadening 
the education of students and teachers 


is equally as great. 





“We at the Institute of International Educa- 
tion do hold this faith: that the increase, 
spread and exchange of ideas, knowledge and 
skills among nations is a worthy goal in itself, 
and that this exchange—despite human folly 
and violence—can ultimately create a climate 
favorable to peace.” 

These words were written by Ken- 
neth Holland, president of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, in his 
annual report for 1954. They express 
the idealism native and integral to the 
down-to-earth work of the Institute— 
the largest private organization de- 
voted exclusively to the business of 
educational exchange. 

Founded in 1919 with Carnegie 
Corporation aid, the Institute’s earliest 
role was as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on study abroad. In the 35 
years since then, the Institute’s scope 
has expanded to reflect the growing 
interest and support of exchange pro- 


grams here and abroad. Now, in addi- 
tion to aid from Carnegie Corporation 
and other foundations, it is supported 
by income from Government contracts 
and by individual and corporate con- 
tributions. Its 45-member board of 
trustees is headed by Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., president of Steuben 
Glass, Inc. 

The Institute acts both as adminis- 
trator and innovator in the exchange 
field. Staff members place foreign stu- 
dents in appropriate schools, provide 
advice designed to make adjustment 
to American life easier, and arrange 
for travel, lodging and monthly main- 
tenance checks. For American stu- 
dents, the Institute maintains one of the 
country’s largest collections of infor- 
mation about foreign universities and 
also helps to administer the Govern- 
ment’s Fulbright program. Through 
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its six regional offices the Institute pro- 
motes understanding of the exchange 
of persons field in American com- 
munities and develops local scholarship 
support for American and foreign stu- 
dents. In addition, the Institute has 
formulated new and imaginative ex- 
change projects. One such program 
gives young diplomats stationed in the 
United States an opportunity to learn 
about America through extended ob- 
servation tours. 

The Institute publishes a monthly 
News Bulletin, issues an annual census 
of foreign students in the United States, 
and in 1955 published a comprehensive 
Handbook on International Study. The In- 
stitute also encourages research on ex- 
change and last year established a 
special advisory committee to examine 
long-range programs and implications 
of educational exchange. 








PERSONS 





John W. Gardner Becomes 
President of Corporation 


At the January meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, John W. Gardner was 
elected president of Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Mr. Gardner had 
served as acting president since last 
November when Charles Dollard re- 
signed from the presidency for reasons 
of health. 

Mr. Gardner is the ninth man to 
head Carnegie Corporation in its forty- 
four-year life. He joined the staff in 
1946, became a vice president in 1949 
and a trustee in 1954. 

Born in Los Angeles, Mr. Gardner 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Stanford University. After re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California, he taught at 
Connecticut College and later Mount 
Holyoke College. During World War II 
he attained the rank of captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, serving 
with the Office of Strategic Services in 
Washington, D. C., Italy and Austria. 
He now holds the rank of major in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Gardner has at various times 
served as a consultant to the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions, to the United States Air Force 
and to the Department of Defense. He 
is on the board of trustees of the New 
York School of Social Work and is a 
member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the American 
Psychological Association. 


Staff News 


Exploring recent developments on 
the educational scene in Australia and 
New Zealand and acquiring first-hand 
knowledge of the universities and their 
programs are the broad purposes un- 
derlying a tour currently being made 








&S PLACES 


by Stephen H. Stackpole, executive 
associate in charge of the Corporation’s 
program in the British Dominions and 
Colonies. Mr. Stackpole left the United 
States on March 7 and is expected to 
return on May 10. He spent three 
weeks in New Zealand, visiting at 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin. His Australian itinerary 
includes visits to Canberra, Melbourne, 
Hobart, Adelaide, Perth, Sydney, 
Armidale and Brisbane. 

Newest member of the Corporation’s 
staff is Helen C. Rowan, who came to 
the foundation in March to replace 
Marian F. Poverman as editorial as- 
sistant. Miss Rowan received her B.A. 
degree from Mills College. She has 
worked with the Department of State 
as a foreign affairs analyst, with the 
Institute of International Education 
as a program specialist, and most 
recently with the Fund for the Re- 
public. 

Mrs. Poverman, who has had edi- 
torial responsibilities for the Quarterly 
Report since its start in 1953, resigned 
this month. A cum laude graduate of 
Barnard College, she worked at Har- 
per & Brothers Publishers before join- 
ing the Corporation staff. 


Officers of British Trusts 
Visiting in United States 


Plans have been made for the officers 
of the Carnegie trusts in Britain to 
come to the United States for visits to 
the Carnegie philanthropies in this 
country. 

First in the series of visitors is John 
R. Peddie, secretary and treasurer of 
the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland, Edinburgh, who arrived 
in New York with Mrs. Peddie early 
this month. In addition to talks with 
officers of the Corporation in New 
York, their trip, scheduled to extend 
through May 17, includes visits to the 
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Carnegie Hero Fund Commission and 
The Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh; 
the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York. 

Officers of other Carnegie trusts in 
Britain will be in the United States 
from September 21 through October 14. 
Representing the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust are D. N. Lowe, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Lowe; David Marshall, 
chairman, and Mrs. Marshall; Sir 
George Dyson, vice chairman, and 
Lady Dyson. From the Carnegie Dun- 
fermline and Hero Fund Trusts, the 
visitors will be J. W. Ormiston, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Ormiston; William 
Dick, chairman; Ord Cunningham, 
vice chairman, and Mrs. Cunningham. 

The Carnegie Trust for the Univer- 
sities of Scotland was founded in 1902 
for improvement of the four Scottish 
universities, for assistance in the pay- 
ment of student fees and for extramural 
educational activities. The Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust, established in 1903, 
supports recreational and cultural ac- 
tivities in Mr. Carnegie’s native town 
of Dunfermline. The Carnegie Hero 
Fund Trust was founded in 1908 to 
recognize heroic acts performed in 
peaceful walks of life in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The fourth Carnegie 
trust, the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, was founded in 1913 for the im- 
provement of the well-being of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
chiefly through aid to educational in- 
stitutions, dramatic, musical and social 
service organizations. 


NEW GRANTS 


Grants amounting to $1,859,000 were 
voted by the Carnegie Corporation 
Trustees in January and March. These 
grants were made from income for the 
fiscal year 1954-55, now estimated at 
$7,414,000. 

From this sum, $1,274,000 was ap- 
propriated earlier in the fiscal year, 
which began October 1, 1954, and 





$2,159,000 has been set aside to meet 
commitments, including those for 
teachers’ pensions, incurred in previ- 
ous years. 

A balance of $2,122,000 remains to 
be appropriated in the remainder of 
the fiscal year. 

It is the Corporation’s policy to 
spend all income in the year in which 
it is received. 

Included among the grants voted 
recently are those listed below: 


United States 


Amherst College, toward support of 
American studies, $42,000. 

Association of American Colleges, 
for a summer institute for college and 
university administrators, $60,000. 

University of Chicago, for comple- 
tion of studies on the problems of 
ageing, $30,000. 

Columbia University, for the Amer- 
ican Assembly’s conference on state 
government, $75,000. 

Columbia University Press, for prep- 
aration and publication of transla- 
tions of Oriental historical documents, 
$100,000. 

Duke University, for support of a 
center devoted to research on the 
British Commonwealth, $350,000. 

University of Louisville, for sup- 
port of the Southern Police Institute, 
$110,000. 

National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, toward support of 
its successor organization, the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for the Public 
Schools, $500,000. 

Social Science Research Council, 
for the work of the Committee on 
Linguistics and Psychology, $75,000. 

University of Wisconsin, toward sup- 
port of visiting professorships in British 
Commonwealth history, $30,000. 

Tulane University, for seminars to 
be conducted by the Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology, $12,500. 

National Council of Independent 
Schools, toward a study of teacher 
training for secondary schools, $4,000. 


British Dominions and Colonies 

Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, London, Eng- 
land, for fellowships for colonial stu- 
dents, $30,000. 

Makerere College (University Col- 
lege of East Africa), Kampala, Uganda, 
for the development of teaching and 
research, $81,000. 

Laval University, Quebec, toward 
support of the research programs of the 


Faculty of Social Sciences, $130,000. 

Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, for faculty travel and 
historical research on Newfoundland, 
$50,000. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario, for biochemical research on ori- 
gins of life on earth, $20,000. 

Rhodes University, Grahamstown, 
South Africa, for studies of the Eastern 
Cape Province and adjoining areas of 
South Africa, $50,000. 





THE CORPORATION TRUSTEES 
Vannevar Bush 





Vannevar Bush, engineer, author, in- 
ventor, and president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, is perhaps 
best known for his wartime work as 
head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. During the 
war years, Dr. Bush’s office directed 
the gigantic job of marshalling the 
nation’s scientific and technical man- 
power for what has been called “the 
greatest technical race of all time.” 
The assignment was to give the Allies 
every scientific advantage by develop- 
ing new and more powerful weapons, 
discovering and improving medicines, 
and preparing our armed forces to 
meet any scientific menace introduced 
by the enemy. 

To his wartime task, Dr. Bush 
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brought a wealth of experience. His 
engineering career began in the test 
department of General Electric in 
1913, after he received his B.S. and 
M.S. from Tufts College. In 1916, he 
was awarded D. Eng. degrees by Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During World War I he 
carriec: on research work in connection 
with submarine detection for a special 
board of the U. S. Navy. 

Dr. Bush taught electrical engineer- 
ing for several years and in 1932 be- 
came vice president and dean of engi- 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1939, he was made 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie to encourage investigation, 
research, and discovery, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the improve- 
ment of mankind. At the same time he 
became an ex-officio trustee of Car- 
negie Corporation. 

In addition to his technical writings, 
Dr. Bush is the author of Endless 
Horizons and Modern Arms and Free 
Men, which are trenchant explorations 
of technology’s challenge to present- 
day society. His inventions include 
a giant calculating machine whose 
“brain,” capable of solving differential 
equations, can do the work of scores of 
mathematicians. 





Assignment: USA 
A Foreign Correspondent Ret Y 


URING the long years of the 

Korean war, from the dark days 
of the Pusan perimeter to the signing 
of the armistice at the peace pagoda in 
Panmunjom, the voice of a certain 
foreign correspondent was heard daily 
over National Broadcasting Company 
stations. It was a fresh voice bringing 
human warmth and immediacy to the 
day-to-day drama unfolding bitterly, 
slowly, on the Korean battleground. 
On television, viewers frequently saw 
the man behind the voice—John Rich, 
a youthful-looking person in his early 
thirties, his crew-cut hair peppered 
with gray, horned-rimmed glasses, GI 
clothes. 

Today, Mr. Rich is a special sort of 
student in the United States. After 
years “at the end of the line,” as he 
puts it, watching American foreign 
policy in action, he has returned to 
home base for intensive study of how 
this policy is actually shaped and 
formulated. He is the 1954 recipient of 
a Council on Foreign Relations fel- 
lowship for American foreign corre- 
spondents, offered under a program 
supported since its start in 1949 by 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The conviction underlying the Coun- 
cil’s program is that the foreign corre- 
spondent plays a vital part in our 
understanding of world events. To 
play his part most effectively, he needs 
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knowledge, as broad and complete as 
possible, on the background and long- 
term trends underlying the current 
events he covers. Thus, the purpose of 
the program, as defined by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, is “to give 
men who have been preoccupied with 
meeting deadlines an opportunity to 
broaden their perspective by means of 
a co-ordinated program of reading, 
study and informal discussions.” 

Mr. Rich, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, reports that he conducts his 
program of reading, study and dis- 
cussion from three bases. He and his 
wife now live in Riverdale, a suburban 
area of New York City, where, in addi- 
tion to getting caught up on serious 
reading, he is getting a re-introduction 
to American life. ““What with war 
service, an overseas post with a news 
agency and my NBC job, I had been in 
Asia for eleven years with less than 
four months in the States in all that 
time. Putting down roots in an Amer- 
ican community is helping me to learn 
first-hand what people are feeling, how 
they are thinking.” One of the dan- 
gers of the foreign correspondent’s job, 
he adds, is that he may become iso- 
lated from the main currents of life and 
thought in his own country and so im- 
pair his effectiveness as an interpreter. 

Mr. Rich’s formal study is being 
done at Columbia University where he 


is taking graduate courses on the his- 
tory of American diplomatic relations 
and the structure and operation of 
American government. He is comple- 
menting this with serious study of 
Russian history and foreign policy for, 
as he says, “I’ve seen Russian policy 
affecting almost every major develop- 
ment I’ve been called upon to write 
about.” 

The Council on Foreign Relations 
provides a third dimension for Mr. 
Rich’s educational experience. The 
Council, formed shortly after World 
War I, is devoted to encouraging study 
and research on foreign affairs. Mr. 
Rich participates in study groups on 
India, China and Southeast Asia, and 
notes “Perhaps the most stimulating 
aspect of this experience is sitting 
around a table as we do in the China 
group, for example, with people with 
long experience in China, businessmen, 
missionaries, scholars, government of- 
ficials. Each attacks a problem from a 
different angle as we try to break 
through to some understanding of 
what is actually happening in present- 
day China. This interplay in itself is a 
real expression of the vigor and variety 
of American life.” 

After Mr. Rich’s year of study is up, 
he expects another overseas assign- 
ment with NBC. “And I'll feel more 
competent on the job which, as I see it, 
boils down to this: being aware of all 
that happens in the country in which 
you’re stationed, the obvious and the 
not-so-obvious; having the perspective 
to see, understand and interpret trends; 
and reporting them accurately to the 
people of your own country.” 
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